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flexibilities and attributes of a spiritual life, and in this glorious, mys- 
terious environment He ascended into heaven ; there for the first time 
was death abolished and life and immortality brought into a full and 
resplendent light. 



STUDIES IN ARCHEOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

J. A. Smith, D.D., 

Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 

II. 

Tradition, in its Relation to History ; (1) To History in General. 

i. 

This subject seems germane to the principal topic of these studies, because of 
the fact that alike in archaeological inquiry and in dealing with comparative 
religion, we look so often for the archaeological record or for the material of com- 
parison, both to history and to tradition. This is more especially the case when 
what is being compared is that inspired record which we have in the Bible with 
those belonging to pre-historic and other ancient literatures. We claim that in 
the Bible we have history, even a reliable history of the world's first origin. 
Those other memorials of the same early time are confessedly in form, and to a 
great degree in substance, legendary, and no one thinks of accepting them as 
history, in any proper sense of that word. The nature of the distinction here 
implied, its bearing and value in connection with questions in archaeology and in 
religion, are points which seem deserving of some study. 

the question stated. 

The nature of the question, and its bearing upon matters belonging to the 
present inquiry, may be illustrated by taking a' passage from the introduction to 
Prof. Lenormant's " Beginnings of History." The work itself is one of great 
value, and its author, who was, as readers know, Professor of Archaeology at the 
National Library in Paris, shows himself in this very introduction to be as sin- 
cerely Christian in his convictions as he is by consent of scholars everywhere 
learned and competent. Now, speaking of the first chapters in the Book of 
Genesis, Prof. Lenormant says : 

" That which we read in the first chapters of Genesis is not an account dic- 
tated by God himself, the possession of which was the exclusive privilege of the 
chosen people. It is a tradition, whose origin is lost in the night of the 
remotest ages, and which all great nations of Western Asia possessed in com- 
mon, with some variations. The very form given it in the Bible is so closely re- 
lated to that which has been lately discovered in Babylon and Chaldsea, it follows 
so exactly the same course, that it is quite impossible for one to doubt any longer 
that it has the same origin. The family of Abraham carried this tradition with 
it in the migration which brought it fromTTr of the Chaldees into Palestine, and 
even then it was undoubtedly fixed, either in written or in oral form ; for 
beneath the expressions of the Hebrew text in more than one place there appear 
certain things, which can be explained only as expressions peculiar to the 
Assyrian language. * * * The first chapters of Genesis," he adds, " consti- 
tute a ' Book of the Beginnings,' in accordance with the stories handed down in 
Israel from generation to generation, ever since the times of the Patriarchs, 
which in all its essential affirmations is parallel with the statements of the sacred 
books from the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris." 
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Now, it is a fair question whether the word " tradition," most properly applied 
to Chaldsean and Assyrian legends, ought not to he at least very much qualified 
when applied to the narrative in Genesis, either in itself or in its sources. Prof. 
Lenormant's language might seem to imply that the narrative in Genesis is a 
tradition, in the same sense and to the same extent as the Chaldaean legend. Of 
this he appears to be aware, and so he adds what it is a real pleasure to quote : 

" If this is so," are his words, " I shall, perhaps, be asked : Where, then, do 
you find the divine inspiration of the writers who made this archaeology — that 
supernatural help by which, as a Christian, you must believe them to be guided ? 
Where ? In the absolutely new spirit which animates their narrative even 
though the form of it may have remained in almost every respect the same as 
among the neighboring nations." 

He does full justice, in this connection, to the monotheism, the elevated moral 
tone, and the value in general of the Genesis record, and he declares, with 
emphasis, that "between the Bible and the books of Chaldsea there is all the 
distance of one of the most tremendous revolutions which have ever been 
effected in human beliefs." There will be occasion in a subsequent article to con- 
sider the question whether what he speaks of as a " revolution " can properly be 
so characterized. For the present, the question seems to be whether, after all, 
he might not have condensed what was last quoted in a single sentence, by saying 
that the difference between the Bible and the Chaldaean books is simply 
this — that while the Chaldsean books are tradition, worked up into legend, 
the Bible is history. But this suggests a further question — What are 
some of the distinctions between tradition and history, in themselves and 
in their sources, and how do we find them related to one another in the 
primitive annals of our race, and in subsequent periods ? A few suggestions 
touching this general inquiry may have a measure of interest and profit in the 
present study, and be a help in estimating the value of such teaching as this of 
Frof. Lenormant, when it comes in our way. 

1. AN HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN TRADITION. 

Now, first of all, there is a sense in which we may say that tradition is his- 
tory. Of course, not in any adequate sense, but in a way that must be recog- 
nized and taken along with us in any such study as the present one. Tradition, 
of the kind now in question, like history, owes its origin to what we may term 
the historical impulse in man, and in the intellectual life of the world. We should 
much mistake, if we were to look upon historical production, of whatever age, 
as a mere literary incident, — that in the beginning of such production some per- 
son chanced upon this sort of narrative, and finding that it gave him readers 
continued in it, while others, impelled by his success, copied his example. No 
one of the permanent forms of intellectual production originates in this way. 
Scientific production is due to the fact that it is natural for men to observe 
nature, to be moved by the amazing phenomena of the physical world, to note 
physical facts; and that it is no less natural for them to put these facts in a cer- 
tain relation witli each other — the relation of cause and effect, of use and adapta- 
tion, of resemblance and difference— and classify them accordingly. Philosophy 
is due to a tendency in man, inborn and imperative— especially in some men — to 
look below the facts for underlying principles, and above them, in search of 
that which is higher than they, and which may supply a higher reason for them 
than simply the circumstance of their existence. Poetry is the song-spirit, as- 
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suming for itself form and utterance ; while the whole literature of the imagina- 
tion, the fancy, and the taste, grows out of inherent tendencies of the intellect 
as really as trees spring out of the soil. To observe, to inquire, to reason, to 
sing, to invent, and weave, and expatiate — these belong to the very nature of 
man ; they are manifestations of the intellectual life. The same in its essential 
character is that which we may term the historical impulse. It is the operation 
of an instinct in man, prompting him to value and to cherish that which belongs 
to his past, whether as an individual, a nation, or a race. It is the prompting 
of that interest which all men feel in knowing, not only, what is, but in preserv- 
ing as a treasure of knowledge scarcely less valued, that which has been; an 
interest in events of the past, the same in kind, essentially, as that which they 
feel in things of the present. Such a being as man, living in such a world, 
having such experiences, could not be conceived of without a history, in some 
more or less perfect sense. 

Now, it is obvious that what form the operation of this historical impulse will 
take must depend very much upon the conditions under which it acts. The 
history of a primitive people will be only such as a primitive people are capable 
of ; but to them it will be history. Whether they themselves believe the 
whole of it, or not, whether or not they are conscious of the poetical and mythi- 
cal accessories which may in time so enwrap the original germ of fact as to make 
its discovery by after ages a matter of such difficulty, — this which they produce 
is, for them, history. It is for those who produce it the historical impulse strong 
within them ; that same which, in a later, more mature and more cultivated age 
will insist upon historical fact as the essential part of history, and upon the 
dress in which it is clothed as properly intended only to set forth the fact more 
vividly and to heighten its effect. 

Thus it comes about that among all primitive peoples of whom we have 
any clear information, we find what, in distinction from history proper, we call 
tradition. I imagine that we rather undervalue these traditions, as to what 
they were to those for whom they were thus in the place of history. Perhaps 
we do not realize what a large element they must have supplied in the intel- 
lectual life of the age when they so much abounded. There have been, however, 
even in modern times— some are found nearly or quite at the present time — ex- 
amples which may help us conceive this part of our subject in some measure 
correctly. It is quite within the memory of living men — I am not sure but it 
is the case at present— that in the Highlands of Scotland persons could be found 
who held in memory, and who could recite, at great length, that which to the 
primitive Celt, or Gael, was the history of the heroic age of his own fervid 
race. Principal Shairp in one of his lectures at the University of Oxford, gives 
some interesting facts upon this subject. He quotes a writer, a Mr. Skene, who 
had devoted many years to personal visitations in the remoter parts of the 
Highlands, where the manners and habits of the primitive race most survived, 
as telling how " the mountains and lakes are everywhere redolent of names 
connected with the heroes and actions " of that Fenian race in whom Celt and 
Gael alike recognize their ancestry ; and as showing how " a body of popular 
legends, whether in poetry or prose, arising out of these, and preserved by oral 
recitation, must have existed [and it would seem still exists] in the country 
where this topography sprang up." Mr. Skene cites also another witness as 
telling how it was, until quite recently, "the constant amusement or occupation 
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of the Highlanders in the winter time to go by turns to each other's houses in 
every village either to recite, or hear recited, the poems of Ossian, and other 
songs and poems." Principal Shairp then adds on his own part : " Almost all 
the native Gaels could recite some parts of these, but there were professed 
seannachies, or persons of unusual power of memory, who could go on repeat- 
ing Fenian poems for two or three whole nights continuously. I have myself," 
he adds, " known men who have often heard five hundred lines of continuous 
Fenian poetry recited at one time." 

We can readily see how one of us, seated by the turf fire, some winter night, 
in a Highland shealing, and hearing some white-haired patriarch reciting to a 
circle of eager and excited listeners some legend of Fingal, or Cuthullin, or 
Oscar, the war of Inis-Thona or the siege of Carric-Thura — how in such cir- 
cumstances we could well imagine what the traditions of a primitive race might 
be to them ; — in the measure of fact which might be included, large or small, 
a history, and in the fervid poetical strain, the enthusiasm of patriotic eulogy, 
and the stirring words which told of the battles and deaths of heroes, an in- 
spiration handed on from father to son ; breathing and living in the whole life 
of the people ; — how such traditions, with others different in origin but like in 
spirit might become to them a history, in ultimate mythical forms a religion, 
and, in the sense possible to primitive peoples, a philosophy. 

It would seem, again, that it must be the germ of history which such legends 
enclose that gives them their chief vitality, and prolongs their life from century 
to century. Do we not, ourselves, find a large part of our interest in the legends 
of King Arthur,- for example, whether in the quaint narrative of old Geoffrey, or 
in the fascinating rhymes of Tennyson, in the more or less sure conviction we 
may have that back of all the fiction there is a history? "The story of Arthur 
and his knights," says Principal Shairp, " sprang from the Cymri, and had its 
root, probably, in some vicissitudes of their early history, when the Saxons invaded 
their country and drove them to the western shores of Britain. Latin chroniclers 
and French minstrels, at a later day, took up the story of their doings, and hand- 
ed it on, transformed in character and invested with all the hues of mediaeval 
chivalry. It is, in fact, an old Cymric legend, seen by us through the haze which 
centuries of chivalric sentiment have interposed. But, however transfigured, 
vestiges of the Arthurian story linger to this day in all lands where descendants 
of the Cymri dwell — in Britanny, in Cornwall, in Wales, in the old Cymric king- 
dom of Strath-Clyde. Merlin lies buried at Drummelzier-on-Tweed ; Gueneverre 
at Meigle, close to the foot of the so-called Grampians; Arthur's most northern 
battle was fought, according to Mr. Skene, near the foot of Loch Lomond." We 
may also recall the passage in Hume where he speaks of Arthur as a Prince of the 
Silures in Northern Britain, called to their help by his countrymen in the south- 
ern part of the island, in a moment of dire extremity in their struggle against the 
invading Saxons. " This," says Hume, " is that Arthur so much celebrated in the 
songs of Thaliessin and the other British bards, and whose military achievements 
have been blended with so many fables as even to give occasion for entertaining a 
doubt of his real existence. But poets," he adds, with much reason, ''though they 
disfigure the most certain history with their fictions, and use strange liberties with 
truth where they are the sole historians, as among the Britons, have commonly 
some foundation for their wildest exaggerations." Whoever may have visited the 
city and castle of Warwick, in England, previous to the burning of the castle, 
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might have found, and may possibly still, traces of another hero, whose exploits, 
real or fictitious, belong to the period when Saxon and Dane fought for the pos- 
session of the island to which neither of them had any other right than that of 
conquest — giant Guy of Warwick, the reputed founder of the earldom. His tre- 
mendous helmet and spear, and his mighty punch-bowl — at least these are 
assigned to him in the legend— are shown in the porter's lodge at the castle gate ; 
while at Guy's Cliff, a beautiful and romantic spot two miles from the city, is seen 
the cave in which, as a voluntary hermit, he is said to have passed the closing 
years of his life. 

It is a long step backward, no doubt, from instances such as these to those tra- 
ditions which at the dawn of history preserved all that, apart from inspiration, 
could be known of the primitive life of the world. But primitive man is much 
the same sort of being in every age and in both hemispheres. The matter of 
those traditions which are now found inscribed in libraries of baked-brick amidst 
the ruins of Chaldsean and Assyrian cities, was very different from that of those 
to which reference has just been made. They belong, not to the later, but to the 
very earliest period of man's career on the earth; and they relate themselves, not 
alone to the secular history of races and nations, but also and especially to that 
inspired history in which is told us all we can now know of the very beginnings 
of the world and of man. And still these which have been cited may illustrate to 
us general features of tradition in its relation to history, which will become of 
use to us further along in this inquiry. 

2. IT IS STILL NOT HISTORY. 

But it should be especially observed, in the second place, that after all, in 
that which most essentially characterizes the historical, tradition is not history. 
This may seem almost like a truism; but there are points involved in it which are 
essential to the main purpose here, and so we may put what is very much like an 
axiom in the form of a proposition. 

We are speaking still, let it be observed, of tradition as found among primitive 
peoples and races. There may be a certain kind of local tradition, in an historic- 
al age, which is as truly historical as most of what we find in the written history. 
In an historical age, however, there exists, even amongst the people, what Mr. 
Grote, the historian of Greece, terms "the historical sense." There maybe in 
local traditions of the kind just noticed occasional accretions not strictly according 
to fact, and variations in the form of the narrative such as that the son will not 
tell the story exactly as the father told it to him. But the story never becomes 
mythical. We do not find the supernatural introduced in order to enhance the 
element of the marvelous, nor is the invention of the narrator allowed to run riot 
in transforming the story into whatever guise of wonder and prodigy his imagina- 
tion will suggest. Should this be attempted by him he would be reproved, at 
once, by lack of faith in his hearers, or by the testimony of those who knew the 
the story in its correct form. And he, himself, would so feel the absurdity of 
such an attempt, were it to occur to him, as perhaps to keep him from taxing the 
credulity of his hearers in this way, at all. The most unlettered mind, in an age 
like our own, has this sense of what is, and what is not, probable as history, and 
arraigns the improbable at once at the bar of judgment. 

These conditions, however, do not exist amongst a primitive people. Least of all 
can they have existed in an age when the world was new ; when, as yet, history 
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cannot have been written at all, and when the historical impulse had no guidance 
from the historical sense. In fact, even in comparatively late periods, we can 
trace the operation of unregulated impulses of this nature, in ways which illus- 
trate what must have been the case in the primitive times of the race. We find 
some rather suggestive examples, for instance, in mediaeval literature. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were produced, in France, what are called 
the " Chansons de Geste ''—songs of the achievements of heroes. In many of 
these songs Charlemagne holds much the same place as Arthur in the litera- 
ture founded upon the old British legend. The writers of them are well 
nigh as reckless in their dealings with history as the creator of some old 
Grecian or Eoman myth might be. They make Charlemagne the leader of a 
crusade to the Holy Land two or three centuries before any such crusade had 
even been undertaken. They make him, though he never set foot outside of 
Europe, a conqueror of Jerusalem from the Saracen, and tell how he obtained 
possession of precious relics, like the crown of thorns and other such ; how he 
carried these relics to Rome, whence they were taken to Spain by a Saracen 
emir in command of an army ; while to recover these relics was the object of 
that expedition into Spain by Charlemagne against the Saracens, in the re- 
turn of which the heroic Roland fell amidst the heights of Roncevalles. That 
Charlemagne never saw Jerusalem ; that he was no such superstitious devotee as 
this story represents ; that such an one as he would no more lead an army into 
Spain for the recovery of supposed relics than he would organize an expedition 
against the inhabitants of the moon, everybody now knows. But in the time 
when these songs were written anachronisms and improbabilities, even impossi- 
bilities, were matters of slight concern with writers, while those who should 
read or sing their songs cared as little for such, as they, and perhaps if they 
had been so disposed would have been quite unable to detect the fault. Those 
songs, accordingly, bristled with the unhistorical, even while, in a sort, they pre- 
tended to be history ; as did the legends of King Arthur himself under medie- 
val handling. Those Knights of the Round Table, in Sir John Mallory's 
version, for example, are made to figure in the legend centuries before any 
order of knighthood had been instituted, while in the exploits described the 
rude garniture of a British chief is changed into the complete iron panoply of a 
media? val warrior, and he challenges his enemy in the pompous phrases of the 
tilt-yard. 

With such instances before us we understand readily how in primitive times 
the original germ of fact in the heart of a tradition would become hidden away 
under fold after fold of mere invention. The mediaeval tradition exhibits utter 
recklessness as to historical consistency ; the primitive tradition reveals a lack of 
consciousness that such consistency has any existence, and a complete confusion 
of ideas as to truth and fable. It deals with what belongs to the realm of the 
supernatural in the same way, bringing deities upon the scene wherever they 
are needed in the exigencies of the story, or to intensify its elements of wonder 
and surprise. 

An instance of the kind now in question is furnished in the fourth chapter 
of Prof. Lenormant's work before mentioned. That the first great crime in the 
annals of the human race should make a deep impression, and leave its traces 
in the traditions of the centuries following, was eminently natural. It was, 
indeed, a terrific incident, the death of innocent, unoffending Abel by the hand 
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of his own brother, an amazing fact, occurring when it could not fail to be seen 
in vivid contrast with the peaceful, holy and happy life of the lost Eden. Sub- 
sequent like deeds, however familiar and common in the growing degeneracy 
of the race they might have become, would never lessen the criminal pre- 
eminence of this, and the first murder would be remembered and rehearsed even 
when other and equally brutal ones would be forgotten. 

Associated in a certain way with this, as Lenormant shows, was the building 
of the first city ; since of Cain the record is first made that he " builded a city, 
and called it after the name of his son." The fourth chapter in Lenormant's 
book traces what he claims as the survival of traditions of these two associated 
events in subsequent centuries, — traditions among various races, Accadian, 
Chaldaean, Phoenician, Greek and Eoman down to the familiar story of the slaying 
of Remus by his brother Romulus, as the foundations of the Eoman city were 
being laid. There may be critics who will pronounce some things in the chapter 
fanciful ; but upon the whole the theory seems to be fairly well made out, that 
in the various myths noticed, the tradition of that first great crime, associated 
with the first achievement in the building of cities, appears and reappears, under 
strange guises often, yet always capable of decipherment. It is tradition, and 
myth, founded on history, or on fact, but still by no means history. 



This branch of the question as to the relation of tradition to history will be 
resumed and concluded in a second article. 



THE CHAEACTEE OF PATEIAECHAL HISTOEY. 

By Professor Franz Delitzsch. 

Translated from "Commentar Ueber Genesis" by Rev. L. D. Temple, B. A., 
Morgan Park, 111. 



Gen. xi., 26-32 is the threshold of patriarchal history. Did this account lie 
before us portrayed by the pencil of a profane writer, its tone would appear en- 
tirely different. The Migration with which it begins was not merely a family 
event, — it was the beginning and perhaps already a period of a race movement 
which has made a deep impression upon the lands of the Mediterranean Sea. But 
the Sacred Scripture has only a subordinate interest in the ethnographical back- 
ground of this history,— her chief aim is the progressive realization of the divine 
plan of redemption. Hence it happens that the significance of the narrative 
for the history of races and nations retires from the foreground though it is never 
veiled in complete obscurity, and that the narrative appears individualized and 
limited to families rather more than in reality it was,'since with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob an increasingly wide stream of human kind begins an onWard move- 
ment. 

A new epoch in redemptive history is now begun. The call of Abraham and 
his immigration into the land of promise is its basis. Among epochs of redemp- 
tive history it is the third. Let us look at both of the former that we may under- 
stand the peculiarity of this. The development which God purposed for mankind 
was disturbed by sin, as an act of free self-determination against God. That 
was the first incision in the history. God now gives to man the promise of mercy 



